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ABSTRACT 

To learn about teachers' conceptualization of memory 
strategy use, memory knowledge, and developmental changes in these' 
skills/ investigators administered' a questionnaire to 59 teachers of 
children" in kindergarten through sixth grades. The questionnaire 
included sections on strategy use, metamemory skills, and memory 
monitoring and control activities. Teachers were asked to * 
characterize expected performance for children in their classes 
achieving at high, average, and low levels. Teachers , predicted major 
differences in memory strategy use, memory knowledge, and memory 
monitoring activities as a function of classroom achievement level. 
Differences in responses across grade level occurred for items 
assessing memory strategies and self-testing activi|£ps, and for some 
of the memory knowledge items. No differences in teachers' 
expectations at different grade levels were seen in evaluations of a 
rehearsal strategy, metamemory, or memory monitoring or control 
activities. Teachers showed reasonably veridical perceptions of 
memory development, especially in the area of memory strategies. 
However, findings suggested that teachers of the earlier grades may 
overestimate the metamemory, memory monitoring, end control skills of 
the children they- teach. (Author/RH) . " 
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Abstr afft 

v Although it is often assumed that teachers influence the development of 
. memory skills in children during the elementary school years, little is 
known about how teachers conceptualize' memory strategy use,' memory 
knowledge, and developmental changes in 'these skills. In order to^ea^rn 
about teachers 1 views, a questionnaire was given' to 59 teachers of 
, children.' in grades K through 6. The questionnaire, which was 
constructed on t.he basis of a review of the memory development 
|| literature, included sections on strategy use, metamemory skills, and 
memory monitoring and control activities. The-'beacher was asked, to 
characterize expected performance for*the highest 'achievers,, for average 
, achievers, and for the .lowest , achievers in his/her class. Teachers 
predicted major differences in memory strategy use, memory knowledge, 
and memory monitoring activities as a. function of classroom achievement 
level. A developmental question concerned the extent to which teachers 
would show expectations appropriate to the grade levels of the children 
they taught. Differences in ' responses, across gfrade level occurred, for 
items assessing memory strategies and self-testing activities, and for 
some of the memory knowledge items. No differences in expectations of 
teachers at .different .grade levels were seen in evaluations of a 
rehearsal strategy, metamemory, or memory monitoring or control 
activities. Teachers showed reasonably veridical perceptions of memory 
development, especially in the area of memory strategies. However, 
teachers at the earlier grades may overestimate the metamemory and 
memory monitoring and control skills of the children they teach. 
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Aims. 

It is often assumed that teachers "influence the development of 
memory skills in children during. the elementary school years.' However/ 
little is known about how teachers conceptualize memory skills and 
'activities, or how they view the* development of these abilities. The 
aims of the present work were fi*st,.to examine teachers 1 expfcctations 
for memory task performance of children in the gra^e level in which they 
teach, and second, to determine the extent to which teachers hold, a 

developmental view of memory. 1 * 

' < • i • ' ; 4 " ■ ■ 

Specific questions concerned teachers' awareness that immature 

learners, either younger in age or lower in achievement, might 1) emp-loy 

less sophisticated memory strategies, 2) , have less knowledge of memory 

phenomena, including task and person factors affecting memory 

performance, and 3) be less likely to engage in memory monitoring and 

control activities during study than are mo>e_ mature and capable 

• . ... 

learners. 



Fifty-nine teachers (16 at the kindergarten - first grade level, 19 
at second and third grades, and 24 at grades four through six) 
participated in this study. Teachers were volunteers from public 
schools in urban and suburban, areas of a Southern city; 18 (30%) were 
black, the rest white, most (94%) were female. Many of the teachers 
(42%) had completed Master's degree programs. Teachers had taught an 
average of 14.9 years (8.6 years at the grade level they were 
concurrently teaching). 



■ • - . . - • 

The teachers competed a three-part questionnaire: In the first 

. * ' ■* 

section, teachers were asked to predict responses thati children from 

.V. 1 . » ^ 

their classes %igh% give to several metamemory items, including items 
dealing wij)h the phenomena of savings , retroactive interference, recall 
requirements, and primacy-recency effects. In the' second section of the- 
questionnaire, several memory taskg (Serial ^recall , free recall, and a 
recall task requiring self-monitoring) we're"" described and teachers were 
£sked to indicate the ways in which children in their classes would 
perform the task. Choices ranged frqm' inefficient non-strategic 
behaviors to relatively sophisticated and appropriate recall strategies. 

• 

In a third section of the questionnaire (Tables 1-3), several memory 
strategies, items of memory knowledge> and behaviors involved in memory 
monitoring and memory control activities were described in brief 
sentences. Teachers were asked to indicate simply whether or not 
children in their classes were likely to demonstrate these skills or 
know the concepts described. In all three parts of the questionnaire,, 
teachers were asked to make separate judgments for high, average,- and. 
low achievers in their classes. 

" ReSfflfrs 

v 

Analyses were made to examine teachers' expectations for children's, 
memory skills and knowledge. The first question concerned teachers' 

views of memory strategy use by children. Responses made on questions 

I, 

concerning strategy use in serial, recall, free recall, and recall 
readiness tasks were examined, as were items concerned with memory 
strategies taken from the Children's Memory Abilities Scale (CMAS) . For 



both the free recall and recall readiness tasks, teachers* expectations 
for strategic behavior increased over grade level (Table 4)1 Major 

differences were .also a expected as a-„ function of children's achievement 

* ... * 

level, with increasing, use of appropriate strategies expected among 

' '♦»..• » . , - 

students of higher achievement' levels. Poo: serial recall, viewed by 

teachers as th> easiest of these three tasks, no gr^de differences were 

■• 'i - . • .•. ' • ' c- . " . • 

found. Teachers expected both high and average achievers to use 

appropriate strategies (rehearsal) in seria^l recall. in their 

evaluations of the seven strategies queried oft the CMAS, teac her s v showed 

strong expectations for variation in performance as a function, of the 

child's achievement, level, .as indicated in Table i, artd showed qrade 

differences in expectations on several scales. - Foi? two relatively 

immature -strategies (saying or writing items repeatedly) , teacM£s» 

expectations varied as a function of both grade level and achievement ' 

criterion: Teachers at grades K-l .expected hi$h use of these -immature 

strategies by their high achievers, teachers at grades 2-3 expected 

highest use by average achievers, and teachers at grades 4-6 expected 

high use by low and average achievers. Self-testing as a -way to 

evaluate learning was expected to increase with achievement l^vel among 

teachers at grades K-l and 4-6; for Miners' of grades 2-3, average as 

well as high achievers were expected , to shbw high use of self-testing.* 

Other items concerning strategy use '(Table 1) did not show gtade level 

differences that might be expected on the basis of the memory 

development literature, although teachers were likely to describe 

achievement level differences within their classrooms. 

Teachers' views of their children's memory knowledge was assessed 

with items concerning^ metamemory and seven items f rom the CMAS (Table 
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2). On all items, teachers expected major differences as a function of 
achievement level. An exception is an item pn the CMAS concerned with 
age differences in memory ability, for which teachers expected low 
achievers to show greater awareness than high achievers did. Although 
there was no grade difference on the metamemorv, items, responses*varied 
with grade level for memory knowledge items on the CMAS. This effect' 
reflected teachers* expectations for increasingly complex knowledge over 
grade. When individual items were, examined, a statistically significant, 
grade difference appeared on*y tor an item concerned with children's 
awareness- of -the need to vary study depending upon the nature of the 
examination that, woald be u£e<3 to assess knowledge. Teachers at the - 
highest grade .level expected, children to show such understanding to a 
grea-tfer extent than teachers at the earlier grades did.. " 

Teache/s* views of their children's ability to monitor, the state of 
their knowledge or to use appropriate control procesaes : to regulate 
study were examined on several items from the CMAS (Table 3). On these 
items, again, teachers showed strongly different expectations as a 
function of the child's achievement level; however, , there were no 
differences as a function of grade level. Overall, there was less 
difference between teachers of different grades in their expectations 
for roetamemory and memory monitoring and control activities than might 
be expected on the basis of the research literature. Lack of change 
across grade appears to reflect the high expectations for children by 
teachers at the earlier grade levels. 
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. , Cone 1ms inns 

Teachers of elementary school children expected differences in many 
aspens of memory perf ormaiice\~and understanding as a * function off 
dtiiidren's classroom achievement level. Higher achievers are seen as. 
more yompetent in most aspects of memory. «/ , 

differences in expectations by teachers of different grade levels 
are seen in judgments of memory strategy use. and some aspects of memory 
knowledge. Less difference by grade level is shown for less immediately 
observable characteristics, those havinAo do with metamemory and 
monitoring and control activities. / * 

In relationship to ' developmental/ changes in memory knowledge and 
monitoring and control processes described in the literature, it appears 
that, teacher's at the earlier ' grades (especially kindergarten" and f irst 
grade) expect more mature and sophisticated memory skills than their 
children are likely to demonstrate. . A question for future investigation 
concerns the relationship of - grade- appropriate expectations to the 
nature of memory training efforts teachers make in the classroom. 
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Table 1 



■J 



H&axx Scores Assigned ta. fliah*. Average, and low 

■ ttfifflgry Strategy Items f rom ^fc^ CMAS. 



MefflQty Strategy Item 



1> Children are able to study items 
by saying the names of the items 
over and over to themselves. 



.61 



bx Teachers for 

Achievement h&x&L 



&V£ 

.81 



.59 



Overall 
.67 



2) Children write items over and 

over as a way of remembering them. 1 



3) Children say that they can create 
Visual images in' order to help 
— them remember. 



,44*. .63 



,69 



.33 



/ 



.64 

.07 



.52 



.37 



t 

4) Children are able to make up a 
sentence about two unrelated items 
as a*way of remembering them 
.together. • . 

5) Children engage in self-testing to 
see if they have learned something 
(e.g., giving themselves the test, 
practicing the steps involved to 
see^if they can get them right, etc.,). 

6) Childrenxknow that grouping 
together related items can be helpful 
in trying to* remember them. 

7) Children ar,e able to plan and 
organize their study activities' 
without assistance. 

/ \ ■ 



,49 .17 ^ .03 



,$3 



\ 



.47 



J 



,80 .42 



,74 .25 



.12 



.15 



.00 



.23 



.47 



.46 



.33 
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Table 2 



tt&aa l S£au£& Ass i gned ta Sigh, Average, m& Lox Achievers h y Teacher* for 

Memory Knowledge Items from the . CMAs" ; . *, A gflcneca iSX 



MemQCY Knowledge Items' 



1)' Children realize that a shorter 
list is easier to remember than 
a longer one. „ 



High 
.86 



Achievement- Xi££fil 



.85 



.73 



Overall, 

.81 



2) Children know that familiar things 
will be easier to learn than ate 
things entirely new to them. 



.81 



.76 



.51 



•«8L 



3) Children can distinguish harder 
from easier study items. 



.85 



.71 



.42 



.66 



4) Children realize that it is easier 
x to study when oner's surroundings 
are quiet than wheji a great deal 
of noise is going on. 



83 



.69 



.32 



.62 



5) Children realize that studying 
longer will lead to better 
learning than very brief study will. 



<71 



.51 



.22 



.48 



6) Children know that they should study 
. in different ways for different 

kinds of. tests — distinguishing, for 
instance, between a multiple choice 
and an essay test, or a true-false 
and a short answer test. 

7) Children believe that older 
children are better able to 
remember things than younger 
children are. 



.54 



.39 



.20 



.49 



.03 



.59 



,26 



49 



s 



Table 3 



tt&aa Scqrea Assigned to. Higju" Asfiiaakt aasi Lan Achie.v ers hv Teachers for 
Hsmxx Monitoring ana ce^TZT Ti-™* fr 9n tMmh& >eagners xsr 



Memory Monitoring T| fm 



1) Children aire able to distinguish 
.between things they don't know 

and thiijgs they have known in 
•the. past but can't think pf at . 

this moment. ■* , 



Achievement T.^yq,! 



Ave 
.54 



Last 

.31 



OzfixaOJ, 

.52 



2) Children are likely, to use **v ; 
different kinds of study 
techniques^ when- told to remember 
something than they will if told 
simply to look over the material 



.81 



.47 



.24 



.51 



-3) Children aire able. to' judge 

whether an answer given on a test 
is correct br incorrect. 



.80 



.46 



• 08 



Si*- 



s 



.45 



4) Children are able to judge 

correctly that they know something 
and' .don't heed to study it further. 



,85 



.44 



.03 



.44 



1 p * 

5) Children are able to predict • 
accurately how well they will do 
on exams in school. 



.69 



.32 



.12 



.38 



6) Children are able to divide their*' 
study time so that difficult items* 
are studied for a longer time than 
easy items . 



.64 



.36 



.05 



.35 



7) Children are able to judge the 
relative effectiveness of two \ 
different ways of studying the 
same material. 



.69 



.17 



,.00 



.29 



Table 4 



-Free recall 

i' 

Recall readiness 
Serial recall 







fitadfi Level 




* JLzl 


.V. 

V 


m » 




* * 

OVERALL 


^ tN-16) 






\.<H«24) 


CN-59) 


»' -"1.08 

* • 


V 

. * 


- 1.3? 


. 1.40 


m 

* ■ 1.29 


1 1.33 




1.58 


1.79 


1.60 


1.67 




1.68 


1.78' 


1.72 



* 8 



0 




•■.4 
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Table 5 . 

** * 
I<tems Assessing Teachers' Expectations for Chi 

• 4 , • 



How Children Carry Out Mwprytaafcs . . 

t : • . ; - 

VK«i!L ,W i? r1t !r berow.of mm w*ory tasks that 

oHl^tn wloht parforw and mum that th*y could study in order to 
rwirfir. Altoraatlw ways of studying are given under "A", 

. >-!!***!^?* ,wir H? b * circling the letter of the a1- , 

t M5!J!L t,,at *° u ., tt,ink "» w *• wt characteristic of the group 
of children «Pto1f1td. Notice that wt Mould ilk. you to consider 
first the fire children in your class who are the wst outstanding 
achievers. Next, please answer for five children who are about***, 
erage In achievement in your clusrom. Then, cons 1 de*~«heff ve 
children in your classrooai who art lowest in achievewent. and indi- 
cate how they wight approach each nwory activity.. 

He«, we would like you to think about what y* would expect of 
an IDCAl child of the grade Invar you teach: That 1s, a child who 
Is performing appropriately for his/her development*! level and whew 
you would enjoy having era wawoer of your class. Please answer the 
next question for this J DEAL child. 

_ J P« '«t <juestion asks you to evaluate the alternative study ac- 
tivities, 1n terws of which would be the best one to use In preparing 
for recall v 



TV 
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ren's Memory Strategy Use 



t 



The child is show a set of pictures o*coeison objects, 'arranged in rro* on cards 
like that sham below. The soil of the task is for tht child tcj recite the lilt of 
pictures in order* from left to right* when the pictures are no longer in vtew.. 
The, child H% given, two minutes to stu4y the piirtures, ami Ms or hfcr stugy behavler 
is observed. Recall If checked at the end of » toeweinute period. 



A. 



dog 




pencil ' 


"hat 


leggs 


pan J ~c«p 




broo« 



















The child looks at the pictures at the start of the study period bat 
gets distracted by other things in the torn for eost of the last minute^. 

The child says the nates of the pictures one at a time, repeating each 
libel five tisfcs In a row, Rahearsal wmU sound like this: "Dos, dog, 
dog, dog, dog, pencil, pencil,...* 

The child says the names of the pictures eonstcutivelj?, from left to 
rinht, first while looking at the pictures and -then With Ms eyes turned 
avray. Rehearsal would sound like this: "(tog, pencil, hat, eggs, ean, 

cup... .* * s * 

The child looks Wefully at each of the pictures and is not distracted - 
fnon the tksk during the two -art mite period. > 



HhiQh of the study activities above wild you expect the five children 1n your » 
class who are highest in achievement to use? (Circle one) A B C D 

Uhich of the study activities above would yov expect five cblldretftin your class 
who are aVerage in achievement to use? - A B C l> - 

Hhich of the study activities above would jffiu expect the five Chilean in your 
class who are lowest in achievement to use? A B CO \ 

Hhlch of the activUJes would you expect fro* "the IDCAlSfchild of tip grade level 
•you teach? A l*Z D T 

iihich of the four activities ^ould be the most useful in preparing fpr 
rbcall? A 8 C 0 ;|" 



BEST Copy 



MAILABLE 
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Table 5, continued 

1*^*1? ** ^ • *t ef,r*ctum qf amen objects, arret**- on cards 1n a 
randow display like that belaw. The child 1$ told that he or she. should learn 
the naaes of the cards, in order to rapaat then from memory. TT» card* 
can ba retailed in any order tint the child wants to i«a. 'The child Is given 
three ajnutes to study tha pic turn, and his or har study behavior 1s observed. 
Recall- is obtained at the eai of the three-minute studyperlod. 

du Qio pssb. * 

OSS 1 ^ cap I . { ear f ' 



■iajgia ■■iT-Sll iBOHl 



*' US 1o £! £ 5? P^ture* »t the start of the study period but ' 
get* distracted by other things 1n the roo» for jaost of the last lainute. 



*' !II?i^ll!S! f i F ,# Tf* °* *• P 1ctur " over and over to h1«/barse1f, 
wmie looking at each 1a turn. 



C. The child moves some Items to put then In pairs with others (grouping, 
for txMPlft. sock aad foot, hand and hot dog) but leaves other pictures 
unsortad. • ' . . ,i 

0. The child sorts the Items infch categories of related .things (food, 
clothing, and body parts) and studies them in these sets. 

•e. The child looks at tarn pictures Intently and is not distracted froa 
the task during .the tMHRlnute period. 

the study activities above would you expect the five childfe/in your 
class who are highest in ach!«veeent to use? (Circle one) A B ^ 0 E 

MHcft of the study activities above -would you expect five children in your class 
who are average in ec^eveewac to use? A 8 C D E 

Hhfcfc of the study activities above would you -expect the five children in your 
class who ore^lowisi in achievement to use! A S X D E 

Milch of the activities would you expect froa the IDEAL child 6f the grade level 
you teach? A B C D E> • * 

recall *A* 'l*! F* 1 ? ** *** "r 3 ^ preparing for 
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long as he or she i*»ts to. and to in«H«7. j£ d, ll ? skeo *° "udy the items as 
he/she will r in^ thebell. ' c,n then correctly in practice, 

, C ' ^ CM?d " m '«* «t .one of It—", and then will Hon the bell. 

1 as it^^ fetr v w • 

Slj^JPy* 1 ? T ?d J " U " WCt *- th « IDE * child of the gr,de live! 
Jtehtf the four attlHtia* would be the ^ useful in preparing for 
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Table 6 . 

Items Assessing Teachdr« f Expectations for Children's Memory Knowledge 



tfwt Children Know About SBBQ! 

Below we dm writtee so*e descriptions of situations in which 
• fchild is asked about — o ry activities. Please reed tedr descrip- 
tion and thee tfcfutx abort how yon would expect the children 1f% your 
cltssroo* to answer the questions about each situation, we have pro- 



vided four differ** eeowars tint children wight give for leech its*, 
labeled •f\-"C\ Md - 

Meest answer the jvestlous by circling tilt «iw#tr that you would 
expect to hair fro* tht froups of children Indicated* notice titat we 
would like yon to consider first tht five children in your class who 
art tht a*st outstanding achievers, Next, please answer for five child- 
rtn who art about o vsrt p a ft achievement in your classreo*. Then* con~. 
sider the five children in your class room Mho art lowest In echtevewent r 
and indicate how thty «ffht answer each question. 

fftxt v we would likw you to think about what you would expect of 
an IDEAL child of , tht grade level you teach:. That is, a child who is 
performing appropriately for his/her developswntal 1ml and who* you 
would enjoy having as a wo e bor of your class. Pleese answer tht next 
question for this IDEAL ckild. < 



Tht last qutstion asks you to evaluate tht alternative answers, 
in tanas of which would be the bast answer for a child to girt. 



< 



"Jin and Bill art in science class . Tht teacher welited the* to 
learn tht names of all tht kinds of birds thty •rlgfitTlnd.ln thtir 
city. Jim had learned thaw last ytar and than forgot thaw. Bill had 
never Isarntd thai before.. Do you think ont of these boys would find 
it easier to learn the neat* of alt the birds? Which ont? Hhy?" 



A. "It would be easier for Jim, because he would rewewber 
about the birds fro* what he had learned before." 

3. It would be easier for Sill, because he wouldn't get the 
- nines confused with what he had learned before." 

C. "It would be easier for Jt«. bwt I don't know why." 

D. "I don't know." 



Which of tht answers above would you expect fro* the five children 
your class who are highest In achievement? (Circle one) A S C D 

Which of the answers above would you expect fro* five children in your 
class who are average in achievement? A B C 0 

toich of the answers above would you expect fro* the five children in 
your class who are lowest in achievenent? A B C 0 

> 

Milch of tht answer* would you expect fro* the IDEAL child of the grid, 
leval you teach? A B C D 

Which of the four alternative* Is the BISt\«nsW- a child could give? 

A B C 0 

r . ■ ^ 
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Table 6, continued . . 

• V 



P»w»"Jl^ tUti S ^L^* 1 * soMon* told wu the 
^j* wra * W you got a drink of water first? 



*. "I don't taw.* 



I. 



" "S"- 5 * bttUt if *" ****** first ' but 1 don't fcnm 

Won tftould ptens first, becwsa otherwise, you night 
forftt the nuaber ^llijwi wflt to get a drink." 



your am wno art Mgntst in adiiaveaent? (Circle ont) A B C 0 



"SJS i'SaSr^r" T et fre " *• imL * iH **• 8radt 

U)1ch af tka four alternatives 1s tlx BEST .answer a child could gtw? 

A 3 C D 
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*Gne day two friends went to i birthday party and they wet etgf.fr 
childron,that they didn't know before. I'll tell you the names of the 
children they met: Bill. FVed. Jane* Sally, Anthony. Jim. Lois, and 
Cindy. After the pirty ont friend went hone and the other went to 
practice a play that he was going to be in. At the play practice he met 
seven other children he didn T t knew before, and their ntwes were Sally. 
Anita, David, Hiri*. Jin, Ran. and Fred. At dinner that night both child- 
ren's parent* esfced then the rmxs of the children they net at the birth- 
M P?rty that d*y. HMch friend do you think remembered the Host, the 
one who went hone ifter the party, or the one*tfto went to practice in the 
play whore he met sane more children? »y?* 



A^**The one who went straight home nould remember more, but " 
1 doo't know whya* 

8. *The one who went to the play would remtoer more, because 
soMt of the children it the play had the same nmt a* 
those it the party, so it would rewind him*" 

C. -I don't know.* 

0. "The one who went straight home would remember more, because 
he wouldn't get mixed up by hearing ill the other names 
of the children at the party." 



Hhieh of the answers above would you expect from the five children in 
your class who are highest in achievement? (Circle one) A B £ D 

tihich of the answers above would you expect from five children in your 
class who are avgragg in achievement? A B C 0, .» 

Uhich of the answers above would you expect frost the five children in 
your class who are lowest In achievement? A B C D 

Which of the answers would you expect fro* the IDEAL child of the grade 
level you teach? A B C D 

Which of the four alternatives is tho B£ST answer a. child could give? 

A B C 
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Table 6* continued 



•The other day f played i record for a o<rl. Leaked her to listen 
carefully to the record as many tlats as slit wanted so she could tel! m 
the story liter Before the be$an to listen to the record, she asked m 
one question, 'to X supposed to nmmtxr the story word for word, Just 
like on the record, or cm I tell you In a* own words? 1 Which Mould be 
easier for her to do, to learn the story word for word, or in her own 
words? Uby?" 



A person asking questions shows tht child carts that have 
pictures of coaecn objects on the*. "How suppose I wanted you to re- 
meaber these pictures, so that you could say than back to m in tho 
see order that I use when I show the* to you. Hhich ones do you 
think would be easiest to rou nd er: the ones I shew you first, the 
ones at the tni of tht sat, or thk onts 1n tht Riddle* !hy?* 



A, -I don't know." 



B. 



D. 



•It would be easier for her to learn to say 1t fn her own 
words, because she could just explain the general Idea. 
If she *ad to do ft word for word* she night forget 
torn of the words and that would ruin the whole story." 

"It would be easier for her to learn to say 1t worrf-for^Mr 
because she would listen tp each of the words on the 
record very carefully." 

"It would be easier for her to learn to say 1t in her own 
words, but I don't know why." 



A. •They would all be the same,- It wouldn't sake try differ- 

ence If thm caae first or last or 1n the alddle." 

B. "The onts at the and would be easiest to rwewber, because 

you just finished seeing them and would still have 
the* on your wind." • 

C. "The ones at the beginning would be easiest, because you 

saw the* first." 

D. "I don't know." 



x tfHcb of the answers ibovc woufd you expect from the five children 1n 
jour class who are highest in achievement? (Circle one) A B C 0 

Wiich of the answers above would you expect fro* five children in your 
class who are average in achievement? A 8 C D 

IWch of the answers above would you expect from the five children In 
your class who are lowest in achievement? A 0 C D 

tt>1ch of the answers would you expect from the IDEAL child of the grade 
level you teach? A B' C 0 

Which of the four alternatives 1s the BEST answer a child could give? 

A B £ D 



Hhich of the answers above would you expect from the five children in 
your class who are highest in achieve«ent7 (Circle one) A B C 0 

Ifcich of the answers above would you expect fro* five children in your 
class who are averag e in achievement? A B C D 

Hhich of the answers above would you expect froo the flta children s 1n ~ 
yoor-class who are lowest in achievement? A B *x 0 

Which of the answers would you expect from the IDEAL child of tho grade 
level you teach? * A B C D * 

Hhich of the four alternatives is the BEST answer a child could give? 
r A B C 0 
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